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“TOO BIG” 


OUR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IS OVERGROWN 


And End of Student Influx Is 
Not Yet in Sight 


\ 

Sixty deans, college presidents and 
faculty members wrinkled their foreheads, 
leaned forward and looked grave, when 


Professor Leon B. Richardson of Dart-. 


mouth spoke. It was the annual confer- 
ence of the American Association of Col- 
leges and Universities, at New Haven, the 
last days of October. 


“Crisis” 


“A crisis confronts the American college, 
the external aspects of which are evident 
to all, but whose true significance is not 
always understood even by those who have 
the institution in charge,” Professor 
Richardson said. “The college is suffering 
from the results of its own success. Within 
the last 20 years—and especially the last 10 
—the American social order has turned to- 
ward the so-called higher education with an 
enthusiasm which may well perplex him 
who would analyze the elements of the situ- 
ation and find the ultimate cause. Our uni- 
versities are thronged with ever increasing 
numbers, and the end is not yet in sight. 
The people of this country, perhaps without 
discriminating thought as to what they 
want or why they want it, seem bent upon 
extending, not only to the embryo profes- 
sional man and scholar, but to every youth 
who may manifest, however languidly, the 
desire, the privilege of carrying his educa- 
tional development as far as he may choose. 


In Ten Years 


Students, too, are perplexed over the ad- 
vent of gigantism. At large mid-western 
universities the problem is most acute. The 
Daily Nebraskan observes the growth in 
ten years of the University of Nebraska 
student body from eight thousand to about 
eleven thousand. Meanwhile “the cost of 
educating each student has gone steadily 
down, for the University has grown im- 
mensely while appropriations have failen 
behind” and “classes are now so cumber- 
some due to the lack of instructors that 
personal contact is impossible.” 

Since attempts to increase university ap- 
propriations die by inches through apathe- 
tic legislators, the Nebraskan suggests 
limitation of enrolment. And—so logic pro- 
ceeds—since taxpayers won’t want to hear 
of the exclusion of all education-seekers be- 
yond a certain number, let entrance re- 
quirements be stiffened; let babbit-minded 
alumni who revel in bigness and material 
splendor be squelched. 

For alumni, it is suggested, “if they 
would do the University a real favor they 
would be quiet and reserved when Nebraska 
is mentioned and indicate by a lift of the 
eye or shrug of the shoulder that perhaps 
the University isn’t what it’s cracked up to 
be. And if such methods fail, they may 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 


“Feed the football men raw meat, 
starve them for three days before the 
game; let them train with grizzly bears, 
lions, and tigers; adminster drugs and 
inflame the players’ minds with propa- 
ganda of atrocities committed by the 
opposing players.” These are the Har- 
vard Crimson’s suggestions for improv- 
ing the “degenerate” team and stilling 
the grumbler’s plaint, “What’s the 
matter with Harvard football?” The 
Crimson confesses to borrowing the idea 
from Coach Zuppke of Illinois. Zuppke 
confided, after the Pennsylvanian vic- 
tory, that he starved his men before 
games and administered large doses of 
drugs. 


“Is this the type of sport the grumb- 
lers want of Harvard?” asks the 
Crimson. 


NATION WIDE 


World Court Conference 


Students from all Directions Will Gather 
at Princeton in December 


John W. Davis, Professor Manley Hud- 
son, Raymond B. Fosdick, Undersecretary- 
General of the League of Waiions, and 
Dr. George Vincent, Director of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, will be the speakers at 
the Nation-Wide Student Conference on 
the World Court at Princeton, December 
11 to 18, which may result in student reso- 
lutions being sent to President Coolidge. 

Every student council in the country 
has been asked to send delegates to this 
Conference, the Executive Committee of 
which includes students from eighteen col- 
leges and universities scattered throughout 
the whole country, so that the Conference 
will be entitled to speak for the student 
body of the entire U. S. 


Will Participate 


Meanwhile scores of college papers, stud- 
ent governments and other organizations 
are planning to participate in the nation- 
wide student poll on the World Court, so 
that the total vote should reach into the 
hundreds of thousands. The Senate when 
it comes to discuss: U. S. entry into the 
Court on December 17 will have benefit of 
an expression of opinion from the student 
body of America on every one of the three 
proposals before it, in no uncertain terms. 

The Princeton Conference, sponsored by 
the Princeton Senior Council and the World 
Court Committee of the Council of Christian 
Associations (Y.M. and Y.W.), is inter- 
ested not only in active student interest in 
the World Court, but in an active student 
interest in world affairs generally. Careful 
study will precede the Conference, a large 
part of which will be given to student dis- 
cussion under expert leadership of topics 
such as, “The History of Arbitration, Pub- 
lic Opinion and War, The Means of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, The Influence of the 
Present Court, The Codification of Inter- 
national Law, The Part Students Can 
Play.” 


SUSPENDED! 


HE CRITICIZED THE DEAN 


College Bureaucrat Wants Students 
Moulded Alike as Buttons—Student 
Editor Dropped For Protesting 


Company Attention! Squads Right! 


Forward March! 

Thousands of group-walking college stud- 
ents ... led by Deans, Presidents, Profes- 
sors, Cheer Leaders ... stepping to a single 
tune; thinking, acting and speaking alike 
. . - always conforming. 

Once in a blue moon someone rebels and 
is promptly punished for heresy. 


. ° . 


At Trinity College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, Malcolm Stevenson, managing editor of 
The Tripod, student publication, rebelled— 
and was suspended from college for @ 
month. 

His offense: editorial criticism of a state- 
ment by Dean Edward Troxell in a chapel 
speech. Dean Troxell said, “Our duty in 
college is to disregard the individual and 
to turn out a Trinity type.” In commenting 


‘on this Stevensun deciared “Betler a radical 


with a beard and a bomb than a type—a 
goose-stepper—a man _ without brains 
enough or courage enough to declare him- 
self.” 


‘*Better a Bolshevik’’ 


Stevenson’s remarks were appended to a 
letter appearing in The Tripod. This letter 
took The Tripod to task for not commenting 
editorially on the Dean’s classic quotation. 
This is the full text of Stevenson’s reply 
to the correspondent: 

“The Tripod is forced to acknowledge the 
charges preferred against its action of 
dodging the issue in the case mentioned. 
True, we were astounded at the tenor of 
Dean Troxell’s talk. Due to the recent 
creation of the office, and the benefits 
likely to be derived from its efficient ad- 
ministration, we chose to table the issue, 
and watch further developments. Perhaps 
the statement was not intended t6 be so in- 
terpreted. 

“But, if Dean Troxell’s words correctly 
expressed his views, we are at a loss as to 
what to do. We have always thought of 
college as a spawning ground for individu- 
als—for men who think. Better a radical 
with a beard and a bomb than a type— 
a goose-stepper—a man without brains 
enough or courage enough to declare him- 
Selivuy: 7? 


Saturday night, at the end of the Con- 
ference, a permanent committee will prob- 
ably be appointed to continue directing 
student study of international affairs, and 
another delegation will be appointed if de- 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


R.0.T.C.—_A MEAL TICKET 
ILLIAM W. SCOTT, New Stud- 


ent representative visiting Ohio 

Colleges tells why the R.O.T.C. is 

tolerated by many students. The 
college described below is Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio. 

“This is a Christian college, Baptist, and 
the R.O.T.C. is far from popular for 
Christian and other reasons. However it is 
still well manned though not compulsory. 
Why? Because during the junior and 
senior years the Cadets receive from the 
War Department pay totaling on the aver- 
age above two hundred dollars. 


“Two thirds of the college works for its 
living. The town is small and jobs are 
scarce. Hence the R.O.T.C. Join the army 
and eat.” 


STUDENT INTERNATIONALS 


OES Mr. Push (Vice-President 
Freshman Class, Siwash ’23) know 
how many international or super- 
national student organizations there 


are now? Let him then wake up with a 
start, and count: 


Confederation Internationale des EHtudi- 
ants, 1919, for exchange of students and 
student ideas across European boundaries. 


European Student Relief, 1900, now In- 
ternational Student Service, has to date 
distributed $2,051,383.19 for needs and sup- 
plies of students in war-stricken countries; 
established a complete system of self-help 
and working-student organizations in these 
countries; called international conferences 
including students of former enemy coun- 
tries and thus paved the way for all other 
international student organizations; pro- 
moted discussion of student ideals and prob- 
lems of supernational importance and scope. 

Pax Romana, 1921, an international or- 
ganization of Catholic students throughout 
Europe. 

Mensa Judaiaca, 1922, an international 
of European Jewish students. 

International Student Federation for the 
League of Nations, 1924. 

International Student Union, 1925, to 
provide facilities at Geneva for all inter- 
national student bodies to meet and work 
and entertain. 

The International Student Dormitory 
Complex at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
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visit the school, in registration week, and 
perform a real service by parading the 
streets with signs which might read: 
“DON’T COME HERE! WE’VE GOT 
TOO MANY NOW.” 

One morning last week, the editor of the 
Johns Hopkins News Letter opened his New 
Student to the article on Gigantism, and 
wrote an editorial forthwith. 

“... Amherst seems to agree with Hop- 
kins on the subject. As far as we know, the 
majority of Hopkins students like the 
status quo. ... Learning can flourish best 
when the student body of a university is 
small; scholarship is on a higher plane. 
More personal attention . . . fewer outside 
diversions . . . recognition of merit quicker 

. stupidity more quickly removed. The 
small college is usually better equipped, 
man for man, than the large. . 

“And so, we congratulate ourselves that 
we are what we are. We throw verbal 
bouquets; we become arm-weary from pat- 
ting our proverbial back; we grow hoarse 
from shouting: 


“Watch us stay small!” 


Crowded Courses 


Liberal arts courses at Rutgers 
crowded. Too many men per instructor. 

Asks the Targum: “Is there no chance of 
establishing ‘pass’ and ‘honors’ courses?” 

Let those who “elect English etc., etc. or 
Economics for cinch courses have cinch 
courses, so labeled. Give them the oppor- 
tunity for contact with the masterpieces of 
culture and the most recent developments 
of commercial science—in bunches. But 
give those of us who for various reasons 
consider these subjects valuable enough to 
claim good hard study the opportunity to 
pursue that study under more favorable 
conditions. ... 

“By all means let our colleges offer enough 
to claim the services of the very best minds 
and personalities of the country. ' 

“But let them not consider it wise economy 
to direct available funds into fewer chan- 
nels.” 


are 


What the undergraduate body wills, after 
due consideration, that shall become the 
law in the matter of chapel attendance. So 
Dean Jones of the Yale undergraduate 
school his asserted. Last week the Yale 
News attempted to discover what the under- 
graduates want. 

Beginning Monday, November 2, the 
News devoted a week to the weighing of 
the pros and cons. Student, faculty and 
graduate opinions were solicited, published. 
Finally a referendum was held to deter- 
mine undergraduate opinion. As The New 
Student goes to press, the results remain 
in suspense, 
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WIND-MILL 


The other day a reporter of the New 
York University Daily News tackled vari- 
ous faculty members for a statement on 
birth ccntrol. Some of these learned men 
buried their noses in the New York Times, 
others talked enthusiastically of the fine 
football weather. Not one of them dared 
venture a comment of Dean Inge’s state- 
ment to the effect that a law preventing 
the education of more than three children 
in a family would result in a desirable re- 
duction of the birth rate of the poor. Is 
this a conspiracy of silence? Possibly these 
professors are carefully guarding the secret 
of race limitation. That they possess it is 
self-evident. In our contact with profes- 
sorial families we have never met with such 
instances of mass production as were com- 
mon in less discreet generations of teachers. 
From Jonathan Edwards, for instance (we 
have the word of a certain school of biolo- 
gists) descended 12 college presidents, 265 
college graduates, 65 college professors, 60 
physicians, 100 clergymen, 75 army officers, 
60 prominent authors, 100 lawyers, 30 
judges, 80 public officials, 8 congressmen, 1 
vice president of the United States. 


Suppose one of the professors had con- 
sented to give an opinion on birth control. 
We suspect that his first thought would 
not have to do with contraception. Oh, no. 
He would first consider how the following 
list of people would react to the printed 
statement of his views: 


1. His colleagues, at the next faculty 
meeting. 


2. The wives of his colleagues. 


8. The President, Dean, Publicity Direc- 
tor, whoever attends to the suppression of 
“gnfavorable publicity”. 


4. The American Association of Uni- 
versities. 


5. The Prominent Alumnus who owns a 
Button Factory. 


6. The Parents of the 10,000 students. 


—And then fearlessly deliver the follow- 
ing ringing pronunciamento upon this 
highly controversial topic. 

“I am heartily in favor of such a law 
as the Dean suggests. Limitation of the 
educational opportunities to three children 
in each family would gradually result in 
the elimination of large families among 
the poor, and thus alleviate much misery. 
But on the other hand we must not forget 
that the possession of a knowledge of birth 
control by our poorer classes would result 
in race suicide. Consequently I think that 
the Dean’s suggestion is preposterous and 
will be ridiculed by all right thinking 
people.” 


TEST COLLEGE YOUTH 
IN STUDY OF SLEEP 


—New York Times 


The Windmill supposes that this sleep 
test will be conducted in chapel. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


More Goose Stepping 


Material in hand for a sequel to Upton 
Sinclair’s Goose Step. Critics of the estab- 
lished orthodoxy, political and religious, 
still seem to find it unwise to speak their 
minds in some quarters. New York and 
Texas are the scenes of the latest episodes 
of intolerance. 

New York—Lawyers, clergymen, teachers 
and politicians, conservative and radical, 
unite in a committee organized to reinstate 
Professors Manly H. Harper and Henry B. 
Smith, ex-members of the faculty of the 
State Normal School at Genesee, N. Y. The 
professors were dismissed for their ‘“radi- 
ealism.” 

In a letter to Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Frank P. Graves at Albany, which 
was made public yesterday, the committee 
formally requests a public hearing on be- 
half of the teachers on the ground that 
their dismissal “without explanation or 
hearing is opposed to the best ethics of the 
profession and demands searching scru- 
tiny.” Three hundred and twenty of the 
school’s 383 students protested the dis- 
missal of the professors. 

Texas—Both Southwestern Methodist 
University, Dallas, and Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, will be combed for 
vestiges of religious doubt by a committee 
of five, appointed by the West Texas con- 
ference of the Methodist Church. This is 
the outcome of the refusal of the conference 
to admit Thomas J. Gibbs, a young minister 
who openly expressed doubt of the Virgin 
Birth of Christ. Gibbs, it was learned, at- 
tended both schools. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


WORLD COURT CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1 col. 3) 


finite resolutions are reached, to present 
them to President Coolidge. 

Packages of material for study can be 
had from the World Court Committee of the 
Council of Christian Associations, 347 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Inter-racial 


Colored and white students, men and 
‘women, met in conference together for the 
first time below the Mason and Dixon line 
at Lynchburg, Va., and Durham, N. C., 
last week-end, if the historical knowledge 
of the reporter is correct. They discussed 
U. S. entry into the World Court; they 
represented student councils and other rep- 
resentative organizations of a wide range 
of colleges. 

They agreed emphatically that entry was 
desirable, but they refused to believe that 
this would automatically bring peace. 
Leaders were surprised at the information 
of the students; students felt their lacks. 
They mingled in the hall, after one brief 
moment of hesitation, and they ended the 
first evening by learning the Negro Na- 
tional Anthem after a solo by one of the 
colored men, and they sang this anthem for 
their opening the next morning. They found 
incidentally to their other discussion that 
races are less different from each other 


than is supposed, that they need not fear 
gentlemanly and dignified cooperation in 
the business of their common country. So 
they reported. 

Older people feared, a hall was difficult 
to find; some students opposed; faculties, 
dads and mothers were abashed; but buga- 
boos were made paler. 

Throughout a week, answers poured into 
The New Student office to the question, 
Will you participate in a nation-wide poll 
on the World Court proposals? They came 
from student papers and councils; most of 
them said, Yes. Results will be broadcast 
to the press on December 18. 


MUSIC 


Jazz Missionairies 


“In spite of the fact that the French are 
so fond of dancing and dance as well, too, 
they seem wholly unable to grasp Ameri- 
can Jazz.” So writes W. N. Hall, Yale ’24, 
in an article appearing in the Yale Daily 
News. 

“There is somehow a lack of rhythm 
about French popular music and of course 
rhythm is the foundation of our popular 
music. French music, moreove, lacks ori- 
ginality and melody. There is a sameness 
about it which makes a very bad impression 
on Americans.” 

“The main difficulty seems to lie in the 
fact that the French mind is too fixed to 
the work of the great musicians. They 
have almost reverenced Wagner and Chopin 
and Liszt and they are afraid to beak 
away. It was curious to see the effect we 
produce on French audiences when we 
jazzed some of their works. They were a 
little offended at first, they took on an air 
of amused toleration and finally they 
showed delight. ... 

“The summer of 1925 has seen an influx 
of American college orchestras to Europe. 
Last year ours was the first college orches- 
tra to play for a student third class cruise. 
The Princeton band was then the only 
other orchestra abroad. This summer there 
were eleven or twelve college jazz bands in 
Buropess..” 


RULES 


ara eR RS PERI SES 


Must Nots 


In denominational colleges, rules govern 
every lift of the finger, every tilt of the 
eyebrow. After a tour though Ohio colleges, 
Mr. Fred Charles, feature writer for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, writes, in a letter 
to The New Student: 

“At the denominational college you may 
not smoke on the campus, or you may not 
smoke on the village streets, or you may 
not smoke in your room. Girls, of course, 
must not smoke at all. Supervision is rigid 
over girls especially. Young women who 
through high school days have enjoyed a 
large measure of liberty find at college that 
they may not dance, may not see young men 
except under certain conditions and at cer- 
tain hours, and must be in bed by a certain 
time. Such rules perhaps are excellent, but 
I wonder whether they can be substituted 
for education. But above all, I have a sense 
of the futility of rules made by old men 
and old women for governing the conduct 


of the young. Recollection of my own youth 
reminds me that I learned out behind the 
barn about all there is worth knowing by 
the age of twelve, and that after I had 
attained the age of eighteen I found no 
rule of anybody’s devising adequate to re- 
strain me from doing the things I wanted 
to do.” 


At Oberlin 


Rules, last week caused the student body 
of Oberlin College (Ohio) to grin and 
snicker. Here was what they read in their 
Review: The undergraduate president of 
the Y. M. C. A. and a representative from 
the Y. W. C. A., wishing to attend a down- 
state religious conference, were offered a 
ride by the Y. M. C. A. secretary in his car 
to the railway station nine miles distant. 
The secretary, of course, was a university 
graduate. The dean insisted that a cha- 
perone accompany the party! 

Not always have the students at Oberlin 
snickered at their rules; sometimes they 
have sworn. For example, on a certain 
October Saturday, by custom, classes are 
suspended, and the student body migrates 
to Cleveland for a football game. This 
year’s rules spun and wove into the follow- 
ing esoteric pattern: 

Men and women were permitted to ride 
to Cleveland in the same trolley, sans cha- 
perone; but those who went by auto had 
to carry their official observers. 

Unchaperoned they might witness the 
football game itself, but should they wish 
to have dinner together afterwards, they 
had to make conversation for one more. the 
chaperone—except in the officially desig- 
nated eating places. And then no group of 
girls could return home again unchaper- 
oned. 


DRAMA 


English Drama Workshop 


At the University of London the first 
English school of dramatics has been 
organized. 

Unlike dramatic instruction at American 
colleges this will not primarily aim to train 
students for the stage or in playwriting, 
but will endeavor to teach dramatic appre- 
ciation through practical stage work. 
Lectures in the art of the theater, dramatic 
literature, technique, will be given. Plays 
written by students will be criticized, some- 
times produced. 


———————— 
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WHERE BABBITRY FLOURISHES 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


(Reprinted by courtesy of the New York World) 


Tuning in at random yesterday afternoon 
I plunged into a meeting of the Govern- 
ment Club at the Hotel Astor. The discus- 
sion concerned education, and more particu- 
larly the state of affairs in American col- 
leges. Naturally, I was not surprised when 
one of the members asked the usual question 
about the dangers of Socialism. She had 
heard of the prevalence of radicalism 
among professors and wanted to. know if 
this was not a pernicious condition, since 
undergraduates were so emotional and in- 
flamable. 

The speaker—I heard him named only as 
Dr. Bates—answered shrewdly enough and 
said that a professor scarcely had chance 
to voice his political opinions except in his- 
tory and economic courses; that the num- 
ber of radicals in college faculties was not 
great, and that the chief trouble with stud- 
ents was their indifference to political 
problems rather than their susceptibility 
to suggestion. 


Conservative Youth 


And this seemed to me all very sensible. 
I have never understood the widespread be- 
lief that a professor had only to wave a 
pink flag in a classroom to send out into 
the world a group of determined Commun- 
ists. Take a cross section of the undergrad- 
uate body of any typical American univer- 
sity and you will find a group almost wholly 
conservative. 

And I am not speaking of politics alone. 
If Michael Arlen is not the most popular 
author at Cambridge he is at least the most 
widely read. New Haven alternates be- 
tween Kipling and Tennyson as the favorite 
poet and John Barrymore is generally the 
favorite actor. The American undergradu- 
ate almost invariably accepts popular judg- 
ments. He doesn’t think much about poli- 
tics one way or another, and he goes Repub- 
lican because that is the direction which the 
crowd takes. 


Encompassed by Babbitts 


The college radical finds himself a lone 
and rather unpopular innovator entirely 
surrounded by Babbitts. The codes of the 
colleges are far more rigorous than those 
which most of the students are -likely to 
encounter in later life. Not radicalism but 
priggishness rides rampant in the Ameri- 
ean colleges. Tolerance and curiosity are 
late blooming plants in American life. 

John Reed, who died in Russia a flaming 
partisan of the communist cause, was my 
classmate... As a Harvard undergraduate 
he was wholly a conventional young fellow 
except’ for a few indications of that unusu- 
ally literary ability which came later. In 
his social affiliations Reed was wholly or- 
thodox. He belonged to exclusive clubs and 
his friends and companions were not those 
of the university proletariat. To be sure, 
the undergraduate proletariat is a rather 
craven body and follows very humbly the 
chosen leaders of the ruling class. As far 
as I know, John Reed took not the slightest 
interest in any radical movement until he 
had been two or three years out of .college. 
It was no professor but Pancho Villa who 
first aroused in Reed a feeling for the 
romanticism of the radical movement. He 


was, I think, even at the end a sentimental 
Communist. 

Snobbishness is not unknown beyond uni- 
versity cloisters, but I know of no other 
field in which it flourishes so abundantly. 
Contrary to the pattern of other countries, 
most Americans do their experimenting in 
middle age and beyond. Socialism, for in- 
stance, is seldom a disease of adolescense 
here-about. The national practice is to get 
rich first and to become liberal afterward. 


Stogy and Timid 


I’ve heard a lot about the imagination 
and the vision of youth, but I must say I 
have not met it very frequently. All the 
talk about the younger generation annoys 
me profoundly, for they say again and 
again that it is wild and reckless, while its 
actual faults are stodginess and timidity. 
The fault lies in the thing we call college 
spirit. The undergraduate tradition is of 
regimentation. Football is the god of the 
undergraduate, and football is a jealous 
god. It demands unity of action and feeling 
from a large body of youngsters at the 
very time of life when they ought to be 
learning individuality. 

The man on the field submits faithfully 
to a hard and fast rule from trainers and 
coaches which would seem to him the gross- 
est sort of tyranny if it were imposed by 
a professor. A man can question an instruc- 
tor and argue with him, but when a coach 
lays down the law it is not the player’s busi- 
ness to reason why. 

The larger group which sits in the stands 
is not much better off. At a word from 
duly constituted authority (symbolized by 
a man with a megaphone) two or three 
thousand human beings merge themselves 
into a single unit. When he indicates that 
“rah” is in order each last man Jack of 
the 2,000 says “rah”. And at another ap- 
pointed signal the supernumeraries wave 
handkerchiefs aloft the beat time so that 
the effect from across the field is that of 
asgiant “WY? .0n SH 0PacP2. 


A College Judas 


And all this is very pretty and entertain- 
ing, but I do believe that the ready and 
enthusiastic surrender of personality into 
college patriotism is a false and pernicious 
practice. There was a fellow freshman 
once who seemed to me the greatest heretic 
unhanged. I asked him. in November if 
he was going to New Haven to see the big 
game, and this was back in the days when 
Harvard.often won. He said he wasn’t 
going, because he didn’t care much for foot- 
ball and he thought he would stay home 
and use the money to go into Boston and 
get drunk. 

I have known never since any such shud- 
der of horror as came over me at these 
monstrous words. Judas and Benedict 
Arnold seemed upright and excellent as 
compared to this miscreant. When the rest 
of us were saying, “We want a touch- 
down!” or “Hold ’em!” he would be in 
Charlie Wirths drinking Culumbacher. 
There on the muddy gridiron in New Haven 
eleven men would fight for the honor of 
Harvard and this man would have no share 
in the victory. He refused to back the team. 


I said nothing to the traitor at the time 
because I lacked imagination to think of 
any epithet suitable to define his villainy. 
Of course I did not fear to call him any- 
thing I could lay my tongue to. A man so 
wholly bereft of loyalty to the team would 
hardly have the courage to resent an insult. 


A Leader 


So I thought in those dim days of nine- 
teen years ago. I wish that I could check 
up on him now. Unfortunately, I have 
forgotten his name, but I am certain that 
in some American community he is making 
a brave and sturdy fight against Rotarian- 
ism. He may have been one of those who 
asked Henderson to speak in Hartford. 

He has fought for unpopular causes and 
defends free speech. And wherever he lives, 
or even though he had died, I feel sure he 
picks kis own spots for cheering and does 
not bark out his breath because some one 
in authority has signaled to him to put his 
heart and soul into nine “rahs’. 


The undergraduate is taught to stand be 
hind the team. It isn’t until he gets out 
that he learns to stand in front of some- 
thing. 

(Copyright by the Press Publishing Co.) 


ENEMY OF SCHOLARSHIP 


At the Association of American Univer- 
sities’ Convention, President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard bore witness against 
football. 

“Students and graduates of this genera- 
tion are far more proud of their achieve- 
ments on the athletic field and on the 
campus than in the classroom,” he said. 
“Their studies are regarded as a chore that 
must be done as quickly and as easily as 
possible. When I have one of Harvard’s 
robust graduates come up to me and loudly 
say, ‘I am a red-blooded man, I want to 
know why the football team doesn’t win,’ 
I cannot help recalling what the physiolo- 
gist say, that the human blood is most red 
when it has not been through the brain. 

“If it is true that in four years men in 
college will not acquire any desire to live 
an intellectual life, how can we expect to 
produce the men we need to carry on the 
work of the last generation in: business, 
politics and the other walks of life? We 
can only give the world leaders proper 
training by arousing in our youth a lore 
and desire for the things they have no use 
for now. 

“Tf we could make youth feel that 
scholarship was worth while, we would 
undoubtedly have more scholars. The ques- 
tion is, how are we to do this? One way is 
to get rid of the idea prevalent among 
undergraduates that a man studies hard 
for honors only because he wants to and 
does not care for anything else. As soon 
as students can be made to realize that ex- 
aminations are not a test of an ability to 
grind and work unusually hard but are 
rather a test of intellectual grasp, mental 
ability and general taste, then they will 
show some interest and see that this kind 
of work is really worthy of effort.” 
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THE FACULTY AND TEACHING 


The Heart of the “‘Dartmouth Report’’ 


—of twelve Seniors chosen by President Hopkins from all fields of student 
leadership to study the College from the student’s viewpoint 


The editorial response of student papers to the 
instalment of the “Dartmouth Report’ reprinted 
last month in The New Student shows that it has 
not been a nristake to make it available again. The 
Dartmouth College issue went out of print so 
rapidly that most of those who have heard of this 
document will now have their first chance to read 


it. The New York Times says of the report, “As a 
whole this undertaking constitutes a comprehensive 
study perhaps unparalleled in the history of Ameri- 
can undergraduates.” 

With the chapter below we get into the core of the 
report, Its official title is “The Faculty,’ “The 
Method of Instruction.” 


Il. FACULTY 


These propositions we hold to be rather more 
obvious than illuminating: 

That in any system of education the faculty 
holds a preeminent position, and that on their capa- 
bility the success. or failure of that system ulti- 
mately depends. Whatever be the system of educa- 
tion adopted, the faculty will inevitably determine 
whether the actual practice of that system be good 
or bad. The most striking example of this depend- 
ency is the spectacle of dull or technical subject 
matter made vital by an outstanding personality 
and vital and interesting subject matter made dull 
by a mediocre man. 

That we are today weighted down with too many 
men, who, while perhaps thoroughly knowing their 
subject, are by nature unfitted for the task of lectur- 
ing that knowledge into the student. 

That in addition to lacking this teaching ability, 
there are those who lack the very first requirement 
of a teacher—knowledge of the subject they pre- 
sume to teach. This incapacity is most obvious in 
the case of many young instructors. 

That aside from capability as a teacher and pro- 
fundity as a knower, there are those who lack that 
third characteristic of the ideal teacher—those elu- 
sive yet vital traits of character which make us say 
that this man commands our respect. Such respect 
is most readily gained by enthusiasm and intensity 
of interest in one’s work—by a genuine devotion to 
English Literature or to Experimental Physics. 
Such respect is most easily lost by a careless, indif- 
ferent attitude toward one’s work, whose external 
manifestation is laziness and mechanically con- 
ducted classes. 

The evils of these inherent weaknesses we believe 
to be accentuated by certain features of the present 
system of education: 

Since a college cannot take for granted, as a uni- 
versity does, the intellectual interest of the stud- 
ents, it should seriously concern itself with instill- 
ing such interest. The accomplishment of this de- 


pends less on what is taught and under what system 
it is taught, than it does on the man who teaches 
it. Young men cannot be persuaded of the value and 
beauty of things intellectual except by men to whom 
the intellectual life has meant real life and by 
personalities that command respect. There are in 
every college community a few teachers whose in- 
fluence over students is enormous. Their courses 
are overcrowded, whatever the subject matter, and 
their time is besieged from all quarters. Men such 
as these inspire devotion to learning. On the other 
hand, teachers who are not proficient in the art of 
living and dealing with men, however sound and 
industrious their scholarship, are the means of 
turning men away from what the college has to 
offer and are a menace to its success. Of these last 
we have too many. 

For the advantage of all concerned it should be 
understood that every instructor comes to Dart- 
mouth on probation, and that before reappointment 
or promotion he must give unmistakable evidence 
of ability as a teacher. 

One of the chief causes of failure as a teacher 
is the professional conception of manufacturing and 
“giving a course,” as a machine-like mass-method 
attempt at education, as distinct from concern with 
the needs and interests of individuals. 

With this emphasis upon the course at the ex- 
pense of the individual, there results—rather auto- 
matically—the conception of taking and passing 
courses as a criterion of attainment. 

On this account, the faculty tend to degenerate 
into mere retailers of information and detectives, 
perpetually checking up on the acquisition of that 
information. The teacher becomes an impersonal 
ladler-out of assignments, facts, and quizzes—a 
hurler of boomerangs—boomerangs which return 
shod in blue books. Somehow he is able to rest con- 
fident with the thought that he knows “how the 
men are standing,” that his record book contains a 
mathematical register of failure and accomplish- 
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ment. In the mind of both teacher and student, the 
mark, and therefore the mechanics of obtaining that 
mark, tend to usurp the place of the subject matter, 
and the symbol becomes the goal. 

The impersonal relationship between teacher and 
student, and the present class-room, lecture-hall, 
final-exam system of education is the inevitable out- 
come of the popular philosophy that men neither 
want an education nor possess the intelligence and 
the initiative to go about acquiring it in a non- 
paternalistic manner. It is perpetually and dog- 
matically asserted that the existing “spirit” among 
undergraduates will not admit of any but at least 
a mildly paternalistic system, and further that none 
but a “mass” system of education is practicable in 
the large college of today. But we hold that “spirit” 
and “system” are at least of correlative importance, 
and that the system which presupposes a given 
spirit will almost inevitably secure it. Further, we 
hold that the class-room, lecture-hall method of edu- 
cation is not at all the only method practicable 
today. We are proposing, therefore, a method of 
education, which, in counting on the resourceful- 
ness and initiative of the student, seeks thereby to 
develop these qualities, and which, by abolishing to 


III. 


Next in importance to the faculty and far more 
within control is the method of instruction. The con- 
tent. of a course is only so much neutral matter; 
upon the way in which it is studied depends whether 
it shall mean anything to the student and whether 
desirable qualities of mind shall be exercised and 
developed. If we were asked what above all else 
accounts for the fact that studies are in disrepute 
and that the American undergraduate turns his 
superabundant energy everywhere but upon them, 
we would point first of all to the way in which 
studies are administered. 

It is not our contention that the student burns 
with a desire for knowledge over which a blind 
system throws a very wet blanket, although that is 
more often the case than is generally admitted. We 
do believe, however, that education fails because 
courses are taught without their ultimate and most 
important end in view and without sufficient effort 
to enlist the active interest of the student. 

The more or less tacit assumption underlying 
teaching is that the student is unwilling to work. 
For this the student may in some measure be 
responsible; whatever the case, this attitude has 
succeeded admirably in producing students who 
are unwilling to work. It is our belief that any 
system based on this assumption is almost sure to 
fail and that any real step forward in education 
must be preceded by its rejection and the adoption, 
at least tentatively, of the hypothesis that the stud- 
ent can and will work of his own volition. The work 
that is done at Dartmouth in extra-curricular 
activities goes far to justify such a belief. 

The chief indictment against the present method 
of teaching is that the student is forced into a 
passive, rather than an active attitude. The cri- 
terion of passing is his ability to absorb, retain, 
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a large extent the formal lecture and the orthodox 
class seeks to bring about a vital, personal rela- 
tionship between teacher and student. 

Under this new method, the function of the 
teacher as a presenter of. information will be re- 
duced to a minimum. For books, as well as pro- 
fessors, can give us facts. It is the peculiar and 
difficult function of the teacher to relate these 
facts to our lives, to stimulate our interest in learn- 
ing, to widen our intellectual horizon, and by his 
own example, inspire us to love learning. 

It may be objected that we have concerned our- 
selves only with the drawing up of a harmless, im- 
possible ideal. But it is our contention that there 
are many men, who under the present mass-produc- 
tion system of teaching fail to succeed as platform 
lecturers, who would succeed as teachers of indi- 
viduals under a system approaching individual in- 
struction. There are many who can never qualify as 
lecturers, but who can well hope to qualify as men. 
At present, dissatisfaction with a lecturer and dis- 
like of quizzes easily transfers itself to the subject 
—a transfer made all the easier by mere contiguity 
with a quizzer or lecturer and never comradeship 
with a teacher and man. 


THE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


and regurgitate on the proper occasions about fifty 
per cent of the information the instructor sees fit 
to include in his course, together with the latter’s 
supposedly authoritative commentary thereon. The 
student is pitifully dependent upon the instructor 
for information or for directions as to how to get 
it. He doesn’t know how to investigate a subject, 
he only knows that if he reads with ordinary care 
certain designated pages of a certain designated 
book he will know enough about the particular sub- 
ject to answer the questions he may be asked about 
it by the instructor who knows that he has only 
read with ordinary care certain designated pages 
of a certain designated book. It is the function 
of the teacher to make himself unnecessary; yet we 
do all that is possible to keep the student from 
learning anything by himself, knowing all the while 
that from the moment he graduates he will have to 
do so. Is the culture and intellectual interest of 
college graduates meager? Do they forget and lose 
interest in the things they encountered in college? 
If so, is it not because they were spoon-fed there, 
and now that the manipulator of the spoon is no 
longer present they go hungry, never having been 
shown how to open the cupboards in the pantry, 
nor even the location of the pantry itself. 

Another undesirable result of the spoon-feeding 
system is that the student becomes uncritical of 
information offered him. The instructor tells him 
what is right and what books he may consider 
authoritative. When he no longer has an instructor 
to whom to turn, how is he going to find his way 
through the mass of printed pages he will find on 
any subject? What may he believe and why? What 
usually happens is that the student, before and after 
graduation, believes the account that best agrees 
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with his preconceptions and prejudices—a highly 
intelligent proceeding. 

Now all this information that the instructor care- 
fully prepares and spreads out before the student 
must be remembered, for there will be quizzes and 
examinations which will test, not his comprehension 
of what it’s all about, but how much he remembers 
of what the instructor said and just how he said 
it. Enumerations, handy at the expense of accur- 
acy, must above all be learned. The lecture is par- 
ticularly bad in this respect, since the student 
knows that the instructor is giving the material in 
just the form in which he wants it to be learned. He 
becomes a stenographer, busily occupied in taking 
notes—so busy that he cannot think for an instant 
about what the instructor is saying. Memory is 
good and necessary, but it is not enough. 

A parrot can be taught to repeat things, but no 
one claims that this is evidence of intelligence. An 
instructor cannot claim to have added much to the 
mental equipment of a student when all he usually 
requires is the retention of enough information for 
the passing of an examination. Now information is 
worth while only insofar as it may mean something 
or enters into relation with other bits of informa- 
tion. The part of intelligence is this interpretation 
and application. A system of education that dele- 
gates the handling of information to the instructor 
and requires little more than memory of the student 
is not training men to think. 

When we say that a man should think about the 
information he acquires in a course, we mean first 
of all that he should differentiate between what is 
fact and what is inference or hypothesis. For prac- 
tical purposes we accept as fact a good deal that 
really falls into the other categories. But it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the college man should 
“consider critically the foundations of his beliefs,” 
whether they be in science, history, literature, or 
philosophy. Usually such questioning of generally 
accepted notions takes place only, or almost only, 
in philosophy courses, but there is no reason why 
good thinking should be confined there. 

When the student has found out what the fact is, 
he is prepared to judge for himself the validity of 
the conclusions generally drawn from it—to reject 
them and draw his own or to accept them and know 
why he does so. This process may be applied to 
judgments of every sort and every degree, from the 
“fact” that chromosomes are the carriers of inheri- 
tance to the “fact” that Lincoln was a great states- 
man. 

All this means far more reverence for the stud- 
ent’s judgment than is evidenced by the present 
conduct of courses. It is difficult to find a class- 
room where someone is not eternally trying to prove 
something, to club the student into accepting some- 
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—Vox Studentium 
A Russian student with a factory speech to give. 
(See page 12) 


one else’s judgment, be it in the form of a social 
creed, a literary opinion, or a scientific hypothesis. 
The faculty professes a desire to have the students 
think, but backs water usually when the thinking 
of any student begins to wreak havoc upon its own 
pet notions. 

Let the student first get his information unadul- 
terated, if that be possible. Send him to books, to 
a number of them if the subject is such that any 
treatment of it involves a point of view. The instruc- 
tor can correct a book but who can correct the 
instructor? The latter’s work should be, first to 
analyze the information gathered from books; then 
to separate in collaboration with the students fact 
from speculation and judgment. Then should come 
the putting to work of the information, its use in 
reasoning, whether for the purpose of determining 
courses of action or of making judgments. Now 
these conclusions may come to be in disagreement 
with each other and with those of the instructor, 
and there will be argument. If the holder of an 
opinion, student or instructor, will not argue it, it 
is not a judgment but a prejudice and deserves to 
be plainly labeled as such. 

It has occasionally been contended that argument 
for active as over and above passive intelligence 
involves a falling off in the acquisition of informa- 
tion and a sloppy mishandling of fact. All thinking 
that we propose will require more fact and better 
remembrance of it. We argue for better under- 
standing of fact, which can follow from thinking 
with and about it. Facts cannot find a place in the 
mind unrelated, uninterpreted, and unjudged. What 
we want from the faculty is not its interpretation, 
but exercise in interpreting for ourselves. 
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A Bull-Session in Ohio 


By EDWARD F. HASKELL 
Student at Oberlin College 


Midnight still found us carousing in the Greek’s res- 
taurant amid empty soda urns and tea pots and coffee 
cups. Three of us, as missionaries’ sons, are non- 
smokers; but Harry the Conservatory boy lit each ciga- 
rette with the stump of his last. We spoke in subdued 
voices so that no lady’s ear should be offended. 

Said Tom, counting a pile of pennies he had won dur- 
ing the evening in his room, “If my mama knew that I 
play poker she’d take me out of school: she won’t even 
stand a pack of cards in the house.” 

“Harry and I’ll write her” said Dick, “and we’ll tell 
’er worse’n that: we'll mention that sweet little mama 
you had this summer, an’ then she’ll disown you.” 

“Oh you dumb ape,’ said Tom, “if the Plastic Age told 
the things you do, the’d uv had to make the covers of 
asbestos so it wouldn’t burn, it ud be so hot.” 

“Zaz, said I, “but to hear the Y. M. C. A. and Theol- 
ogy boys talk, you’d think the Plastic Age turns heaven 
into hell, The people who holler are the ones who are 
too saintly to want to go and find out the truth: they’re 
afraid they’ll get polluted.” 

“Ha, Ha,” yelled Dick, “and then you go to the closet 
an’ catch them”’— 

“Shut yer mouth, ye numbskull, d’ ye want the women 
to hear you?” said I—“if you talk softly they'll strain 
their ears to hear; but if you talk out loud they’ll be 
shocked. 


“To get back to the subject,” said I, “I was talking 
with the Dean about the Plastic Age and I asked him 
whether he thinks it’s true of our school and he said: ‘I 
hope not, but I’m afraid it is.’ If anything, it’s too soft; 
they wouldn’t print ordinary dorm talk: the women ud 
get too big a kick out of it.” 

“Well, if they think that’s bad, they’ve got lots to 
learn,” said Tom; “I tell you I learned more this summer 
working on the road than the whole department of sociol- 
ogy ever will find out: the ordinary laborer talks ninety 
percent sex and ten percent sex; you’d think they never 
give their girls any rings but the rings around their 
eyes.” 

“That’s so,” said Harry, through his clouds of smoke, 
“I imagine you working fellows learn lots of things that 
a guy like me knows nothing about—I just wonder how 
many fellows of our age have gone the limit with a girl.” 

“Well,” said I, “I’ve talked with two profs and four doc- 
tors on the subject—they like to talk about it as well as 
the rest of us—and they say that most of the fellows in 
our class are virgins but that the working fellows are 
less ignorant.” ; 

“And what do they say about. 2” 

“Now look here,” said I, “I am your author; without 
my plan you never could have existed, and I want you 
to shut your mouth: how do you think I’m going to stay 
in college if I let you talk as you are used to? Haven’t 
you got any sense of the tremendous and sole claim of 
the creator over the creature; haven’t you read Carlyle 
at all? 


“Perhaps I’m a little hard on you: you are deceived by 
the common statement that your superiors want to know 
the facts of your daily existence; you are but of tender 
years and free from disillusionments. But I, your creator, 
am not; and therefore, (though of course I give you free 
will and all other luxuries which creators are fond of 
bestowing) I am obliged to put those words into your 
mouths which our superiors would like to hear. Get 
me?—J’ve got no grudge against you, I’d let you swear 
and cuss, tell dirty stories and discuss sex, but they would 
make it unpleasant for me, so we’d better call it off. 
They’d expel me if I let you talk as you usually do, and 
you would have to suffer if I made you talk as they want 
to believe you talk, and besides, the football coach would 
kill us if he found us here at this time of the morning.” 

So my friends left in one direction and I in another— 
The breeze faintly carried to my ears: Bee-luvd is thy 
glorious name— 


INTERNATIONAL 


BOLINSZKY of Poland is probably coming to 
M the United States in November. The coming of 

® M. Bolinszy does not concern Mr. Push, (Bi Pi Pi, 
Vice-Pres, Freshman Class, ’28, News staff, ’23 ’24 ’25; 
Business Manager Philopippian; ’24; Baseball Manager, 
24; Student Council, ’24, Senior President ’25; Football 
Shoe-Oiler, ’23; Tongue-Oiler, ’26, etc.) 

The coming of M. Bolinszky signifies that under the 
noses of campus politicians, political parties and govern- 
ment officers, as under the noses of the rest of us provin- 
cials, a change has come about. The change is the death 
of provincialism, unbeknownst. Mr. Push is a corpse and 
hasn’t found it out. 


M. Bolinszky has come to bury him. 


For this M. Bolinszky is the President of the Confeder- 
ation Internationale des Etudiants, which being translated 
means, The International Confederation of Students. Of 
this Confederation, readers of The New Student, unlike 
Mr. Push, have been aware for two years. It includes the 
national student unions of all Europe. It arranges student 
exchange between those countries. If the U. S. were in 
the Confederation, you might be able next summer to 
arrange with other students interested, say, in metallurgy, 
to visit England, France and Germany, and in each place 
you would be looked after with maximum expedition and 
minimum cost by students of similar interests in that 
country. You will know them, talk, amuse yourself with 
them. 


The U. S. is not in the union because there is no 
national student union here* The country is large, and 
students have few common interests. Mr. Push edits his 


(Continued on page 12, col. 1) 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of a Football Hero 


The sport papers in the Middle West have called 
me for three years an all-round star in football, 
basketball, baseball and track. My name has been on 
several “All-Western,” “Big Ten” and a few All- 
American football teams. My picture has been 
printed in at least seven great metropolitan papers. 
My home town is exceedingly proud of me and some 
seven thousand students of my own university do me 
homage. Only a serious injury will prevent me 
from winning twelve college numerals. For a long 
time I have been proud of my record, and never 
more so than when I was selected to go to the 
Olympic games in Paris. This trip, fortunately, 
marked the beginning of my discontent. 


My father is an Italian fruit merchant in a small 
Ohio town. He came to this country three years 
before I was born, but contrary to the usual idea, 
he has not prospered in the United States. I at- 
tended the elementary schools of my home town 
and was considered very bright. Physically, I was 
in advance of my years, and even in the grades, I 
was able to play games better than my companions. 
Before I was many weeks in the junior high school, 
teachers and pupils talked of my physical prowess. 
The physical director gave me special lessons and 
advised me to go out for the athletic teams in junior 
high. I told him it was impossible; my father 
needed me before and after school to help in the 
store, as my mother was too busy caring for my 
younger brothers and sisters to be of any service. 


This was accepted for a short time as a valid 
excuse; but it was not long until the football coach 
accompanied me home and talked things over with 
my father. To this day I do not know what the 
coach said to my parents, but within a few days, 
father told me I might practise basketball after 
school with the rest of the boys. A few days later, 
I found a strange boy doing my work in the store, 
although on Saturdays I was still expected to help. 
I enjoyed basketball and baseball and progressed 
rapidly in these sports, as the coaches were greatly 
pleased at my attitude. I was growing rapidly, 
however, and at times the strenuous exercise made 
me so tired that home study became almost im- 
possible. 


I finished the work of the junior high school with 
some difficulty, but the coaches and the more popu- 
lar teachers were already telling me that I was 
assured of a great future in athletics. I was some- 
what worried about my scholastic work, but I was 
assured that the work was easier in senior high 
school. They urged me repeatedly to come out for 


the football team and I did so. I was not fifteen 
years old and weighed one hundred and sixty 
pounds. The coach tried me at guard and was 
delighted with my progress. Unfortunately, my 
other teachers were not, for I found Latin and 
Algebra exceedingly difficult. After three discour- 
aging weeks, I told the coach about it. He seemed 
surprised that I should be taking such subjects, and 
I told him I hoped to become a physician. He dis- 
couraged me and said that there was a much greater 
future in business. This was exceedingly disap- 
pointing to me, as I had visions of becoming a 
great surgeon. And I knew that my father had 
always cherished that hope; since to him it meant 
both money and acquired respectability. Once more, 
however, the coaches consulted my parents. In some 
mysterious manner they convinced my father that 
I might be more useful in helping the family if I 
took a business course. The upshot of the whole 
matter was that for Latin and Algebra I soon sub- 
stituted courses in Commercial Arithmetic and Busi- 
ness English, which proved to be much easier. One 
of these subjects, incidentally, was taught by the 
football coach. 


The intensive training for football kept me tired 
most of the time, as I still continued to grow. To- 
wards the end of the football season, I was tried 
out at end, where my superior height made me valu- 
able in receiving forward passes. The semester ex- 
aminations proved very trying. I felt so certain I 
had failed in two courses, that I talked to mother 
about withdrawing from school. I was mistaken, 
however, as I was only “conditioned” in one sub- 
ject, and as to that, the principal said that inasmuch 
as I had changed my course of study a month after 
school opened, they would permit me to remove the 
“condition” during the summer vacation. 


I became the center on the basketbull team, but 
strong as I was, the grind of traintng was almost 
too much for me. I was always tired, and I soon 
ceased entirely to study at home. In talking with 
my friends on the team, I found the same thing 
true of them. I noticed after a time that I was 
growing listless in class, and occasionally dozed 
off. It began to dawn on me that some of the 
courses were carrying me beyond my depth. I strug- 
gled on, however. Meanwhile, popularity among my 
schoolmates increased because our basketball team 
was a winner. I turned in my basketball togs only 
to receive a baseball uniform. I made “good” at 
third base, not so much because of my fielding as 
because of my batting. It was a real achievement 
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to make three teams in one year. I had gained a 
lot of experience as well, for our teams travelled 
about considerably—once as far east as Philadel- 
phia and again westward to Kansas City. Every- 
body everywhere was most kind to me, but in June 
I failed in two courses! 

Certainly my high school career was now over, 
I thought, as the high school authorities had de- 
creed that any student failing in half his work 
should be asked to withdraw from school, if he were 
sixteen. Within a few days, 
however, the athletic director 
and an influential athletic 
alumnus waited on father and 
said that the high school 
principal had ruled that on 
account of my fine mental 
attitude toward my work, IL 
might make up the deficien- 
cies during the long summer 
vacation. Some one thought- 
fully provided me with an ex- 
cellent tutor who kept me 
busily at work four hours a 
day under his personal direc- 
tion. I passed in both courses 
just as school opened in the 
autumn. I was unable to re- 
move the “condition” but 
nothing was ever said to me 
about it again. 

Little need be said of the 
rest of my career in high 
school, At the beginning of 
my second year I was elected 
president of my class. My 
athletic progress increased, and I was chosen cap- 
tain of the football team my fourth year. My social 
life in the high school now became increasingly im- 
portant. On the eve of every big game, there were 
rallies in the high school auditorium at which time, 
as the football captain, I was usually expected 
to make a fighting speech. My studies suffered. 
Each semester my scholastic record grew worse. 
Tutors came and went; somehow I held on, thanks 
to elementary courses in manual training, agricul- 
ture, and typewriting. 

More than one important newspaper wrote of me 
during my last year in high school as the year’s 
sensation in secondary football. I was now eighteen, 
weight one hundred and eighty pounds, stood even 
six feet and could run the hundred in 10:1. 


I had developed into a back-field star and I was 
a triple-threat man; I often punted 60 yards in a 
game; I was an adept at forward passing; and was 
skilful in making end runs. By the middle of the 
season scouts from some large universities were 
looking me over, and in our final game with our 
great rivals, four were present. I must have pleased 
them, as diplomatic overtures were made to me, 
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The Communist tries propaganda upon the 
skeptic who loves only books. 
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inviting me to attend their universities. Before 
spring I had received eight such invitations, accom- 
panied in at least two instances by the intimation 
that I need not worry about my finances while in 
college. I finally indicated my preference for Tor- 
nado University in which one of my high school 
friends was center on the football team. It was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, however, whether I could enter 
the university, as it was a question whether I should 
be able to complete my high school course. Nor 
were my fears groundless: as 
I failed three courses in June, 
which together with another 
which I had failed in Febru- 
ary, left me a full half year 
short of graduation. 

The moment these results 
were known, I was, with my 
father’s consent, whisked 
away to a famous summer 
tutoring school in the moun- 
tains. For six hours a day I 
was crammed and jammed 
with the irreducible minimum 
of information to pass our 
courses. I found many other 
Secondary school boys there 
for the same reason that 
brought me, among them 
Mike Stabolski, the star end 
on my high school team. We 
had the best food and accom- 
modations. Moreover, we had 
superior athletic coaching. 
The football man was a won- 
der. He showed me exactly 
how to get more height to punts, so that the ends 
might cover them. He also initiated me into the 
mysteries of place-kicking. Before this, I had done 
considerable drop-kicking, but now another weapon 
was added to my offensive power. Furthermore the 
tutoring was as good as the coaching, and the last 
week in September, Mike and I passed the neces- 
sary courses at high school and entered Tornado 
University, which had just begun the erection of a 
gigantic stadium. 


—Vox Studentium 


Immediately upon my arrival at Tornado, I was 
pledged to a well-known Greek-letter fraternity and 
given a room with a modest, retiring little fresh- 
man, Johnny Harkness, who from the beginning was 
a sort of hero-worshipper. I had looked forward 
with pleasure to attending this great university, 
and I was especially anxious to do work with two 
famous professors there—one in English and the 
other in Biology. 

I discovered that they both had courses open to 
freshmen, and along with Harkness, I decided to 
enrol in them, although at times I had serious 
misgivings about my ability to “get by.” Early on 
the morning of registration day, the seniors in our 
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fraternity herded us freshmen together to advise us 
as to our schedules. My special mentor asked me 
about my wishes. I mentioned English 1, and of 
course he approved it. He asked me whose section 
I had selected and I told him that of Professor 
Sanger. 


“Tt won’t do,” he replied, “Sanger is hard boiled. 
He makes you work too hard. Why, he even insists 
upon your using the library in the evenings on this 
course. If you take Sanger’s course, you will not 
have time for anything else, and 
you will have a good fat chance of 
failing, for that guy failed 15% of 
his freshmen last year. You take 
Mr. Soper’s section. He failed only 
three last year, and one of those 
was a girl who wouldn’t give him a 
date.” 

But worse was to come, when I 
mentioned Biology 1 under Pro- 
fessor Frint. 

“Bo,” he raved, “You're just 
plain crazy. That course means 
lots of laboratory work in the 
afternoon, and you’ve got to play 
ball every afternoon.” 

I protested that I was interested 
in that particular course by this 
famous professor. 

“Don’t you know, Freshie, that 
nine years ago he failed three of 
our star athletes, and our frat has 
been ‘off him’ ever since? You 
take his course and Alma Mater 
loses a most promising player. 
He hates athletes like poison. Lay 
off him!” 

And I did. Thus was I carefully 
provided with “easy” professors and “snap” courses, 
as we have such courses at Tornado as Fine Arts 1, 
Semitics 12, and Musical Appreciation 6, under 
other names. In fairness to my fraternity brothers 
and the athletic alumni, I must say they looked after 
my courses most assiduously, but despite all their 
efforts I flunked five hours of required work in 
February, and three more in June. By a special 
dispensation from the faculty I was allowed to re- 
main in school, ostensibly because I had done not 
so badly for a freshman. Even with such assistance 
poor Mike was sent home. In fact, out of nineteen 
most promising men on the freshman football squad 
only seven of us were allowed to return for their 
sophomore team, and only four of us ever won the 
Varsity “T”. 

Of course, I did well on the athletic field, because 
I trained more faithfully than most of my com- 
rades. I became captain of the freshman squad 
and was frequently used in scrimmage against Var- 
sity. The coach wanted to accustom the varsity 
ends to my long punts and forward passess. I 
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“T think Pil bring my car up 
here with me next fall.” 

“But you haven't got a car.” 

“Oh, shut up, you ass. You 
might let me think.” 
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played center on the freshman five, but I was shifted 
to left field in baseball where my excellent throw- 
ing arm would prove most useful. I was now 20 
years old, weighed one hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds and was six feet, two in height. 

On Varsity I made good from the start. Some 
sport editors have said I was better than Ted Coy, 
Charley Brickley, Eddie Mahan or Jim Thorpe. I 
have played three years of college football and I 
have missed only four minutes of playing time, and 
that after I had scored the last of 
four touchdowns towards the end 
of one unimportant game. I am 
playing my third year as a regular 
in basketball and I am confident I 
shall be in left field during the 
baseball season. In track I hold 
one intercollegiate record and have 
equalled another. Yet I am not 
happy, for college has brought me 
no new ideals nor any new intel- 
lectual inspiration. I have sold my 
birthright for a mess of pottage 
and my picture in the Sunday 
papers. I have been a hired gladia- 
tor and amused the public for 
years. But my course is run. The 
athletic alumni have lost interest 
in me, and already my fraternity 
is talking in whispers about the 
wonderful athlete coming next year 
to Tornado from Grand City as the 
greatest ever. 

My college has given me notori- 
ety but denied me an education. 
My physical powers have been ex- 
ploited to make a Roman holiday 
for the tired business man. I 
question whether any “star” athlete with average 
intelligence can secure a real education today in 
America. My fraternity brothers and friends talk 
nothing else to me but the game. On the eve of 
every big contest, I am asked so often how I feel 
that I begin to wonder about my health myself. 
We athletes live in a surcharged “jazzy” atmosphere 
which makes real study always difficult and usually 
impossible. 

Yet it was not until after I was selected to go 
to the Olympic games in Paris—of which I was ex- 
ceedingly proud at the time—that I realized how 
thoroughly athletics had monopolized not only my 
own life, but the lives of college athletes generally 
in America, and what great emphasis we placed on 
winning. It was not until I had talked to such 
sterling men as Abrahams and Liddell at the Olym- 
pic games that I realized how I had wasted my 
time. These men had found time for study and re- 
flection. They did not get their entire idea of Greek 
civilization from lantern slides, or of the highly 
organized present-day industrial civilization from 
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the sport page of a metropolitan newspaper. I 
found that they knew something of the heritage of 
the past, and of the problems of the future. Litera- 
ture and art, science and philosophy, meant some- 
thing to them and to many American college gradu- 
ates. I confess they mean nothing to me—and I 
wish they did. I am a college athlete, celebrated in 
the sport papers of the Middle West for three years 
as an all-round star, but I shall in all probability 
be unable to graduate in June. Tutors and special 
concessions from the faculty are no longer for me. 
My college has exploited my physical ability and 
can use me no more. 


Nor is this the worst. My strenous work in athle- 
tics has left me with an athletic heart and no insur- 
ance company will take a chance on my life. For 
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two years I have been hoping to marry Amy Hark- 
ness. Socially she is far above me, but because of 
my reputation as an athlete her parents are willing 
for her to marry me. 


At this black hour the future holds nothing in 
store for me. My fraternity brothers are going into 
law, medicine, business or teaching, but I am pre- 
pared for nothing. Of course I can get a job as 
athletic coach, but my heart would not be in the 
job; for I have grown to hate the monster which has 
strangled my dearest intellectual hopes and finest 
aspirations, Then, of course, there is the fruit store. 
But while I was “playing” my three younger broth- 
ers were learning the business. I am not sure that 
they need me. Oh, yes, there is professional foot- 
ball. But then? And what of Amy? 


EDITORIAL 


The game of football is so much a part of American 
life that only an exceptional misanthrope dislikes it or 
refuses it his enthusiasm. 


The football system is something else, and produces 
other reactions. What it is can better be shown through 
its relations than in any other way. Let’s see. 


THE FOOTBALL SYSTEM AND PREXY 


HE gross income of the football season in an Eastern 

university for 1924 was $523,000. The average salary 
of a full professor in the United States in the year 
1921-22, according to the Federal Bureau of Education, 
was $3392. This university’s games cost the general 
public as much as the full year’s work of 154 full Ameri- 
can professors. 


The public demanded to see the games; the college, to 
satisfy the demand, permitted one million dollars of 
funds to go with its blessing into a stadium. Of the 
$523,000 received through this stadium, a possible $50,000 
for fields and gymnasium equipment incidentally used 
by freshmen was all that went into what Prexy calls 
the “legitimate purposes” of the college. The rest it was 
absolutely necessary to earn in order to pay for the 
stadium. Not only were there bonds to be retired, repre- 
senting what was borrowed in order to build it in a 
hurry, but teams had to be developed capable of drawing 
stadium crowds. We shall not here go into those sub rosa 
expenditures in the budget that Prexy knows about, 
spent for scouts, easy jobs, special tutors, and other 
football appurtenances. We only ask: 


Why does Prexy permit an investment of $1,000,000 
and annual running expenses of $500,000 to go aside 
from the “legitimate purposes” of the college? Quite 
a leak, that! The running expenses equivalent of 154 
ordinary professors, and the investment in stadium alone 
equal to a magnificent set of buildings! 


The answer often is, football also carries a dozen other 
sports; but this is an evasion. The total thus expended 
was not over $50,000, or ten percent of the $523,000; and 
it went not for the student body but for teams again. 


The other answer is, football advertises the college, 
draws men to it. But for what does it draw them? For 


the football system: to play football or to watch it, talk 
about it, seek honor cleaning its latrines as “manager,” 
help get more men for it, boost and be loyal to it. Not 
that the men who come have no other interests; but inso- 
far as they were drawn by the foetball system, it was for 
the football system they were drawn. 


Prexy knows that the men come for football and may, 
perhaps, be captured for “culture.” But he pretends 
that they came for development and may, perhaps, be 
captured by football. The difference is that between the 
truth and not the truth. 


Prexy’s other reason? The men who support the stadia 
also support by money the “legitimate” departments of 
the college. But again, for what? 


THE FOOTBALL SYSTEM AND CULTURE 


ROUND and around they go. The Professors accuse 

the coaches with interfering in the “legitimate pur- 
poses of the college”: character-building and scholarship. 
The coaches reply that their men of all men are obliged 
to pass in academic work—they see to that; and as for 
character, the players are certainly rated high enough 
by their comrades and by the business world. 


And the athletes do maintain their “grades.” John 
Palmer Gavit, in his book College, proves it well. Some 
first-class players are also first-class scholars; the other 
players are below the average, but they pass. 


So the coaches and their men also play the scholars’ 
game above reproach, and plead innocence if weaker souls 
are debauched by watching their splendor. Not that there 
aren’t a few helps. There are special tutors, there’s 
pressure on the professor to be a sport, there is the 
graduate widow who squares things, there’s the under- 
graduate valet who coaches in the the pinches, there are 
snap courses, and in large universities there are even 
the ‘rats’. But few of the better fraternities are without 
a few of the same props. 


The professors, thus confronted, reply that this is not 
what they meant. What they really want is the atmos- 
phere of the inquiring mind, and then there are the 
matters of “Christian character, the humanities, moral 
leadership, and leisure;” and they protest that the stadium 
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is killing these. Not the time of the players, but the time 
of the student body is taken by the football system. They 
quote a famous player, “‘More students fail due to the time 
spent discussing football than to any time spent playing 
vi 

Well, then, why didn’t they strike when the stadium 
was built? 

Was it because, after all, a man must eat? All right, 
let’s say it. 

Or was it because their science and the humanities, 
supposedly embracing what they call “the whole life,” 
were not worth the sacrifice? One could still lecture— 
one could lecture even more! One could still contribute 
to the gaps in scholarship—the stadium brought with 
it enough money to be set aside for scholarship en gros! 
Shall we let the rest go? 

Or did they fail to strike because a strike would be 
futile, because their scholarship and their ideal of a 
rounded life were utterly lost to a drowning hurrah? 
Then why dont the pedagogs of just one school, just 
once, make their academic procession at Commencement 
time in sack-cloth and ashes, mourning what was dear to 
them—and now is dead? 

There is one old professor who whips the football system 
with his personality. No student can withstand his charm, 
none get away in shallow pride from his gem-like in- 
tellect. He has no hard words about football, no boasts 
about “culture.” The players love him and work for 
him and his culture takes. He never pretends that his 
instruction will lead the masses into light, he does not 
play for crowds. He avoids the Commencement Spiel 
about “character and moral leadership.” 

He is the only man who can answer the charges of 
stupidity and hypocrisy that the “graduate manager’’* of 
the football system makes against the pedagogs: 


6¢'T" HEY acquiesce in the tendency to make big grist 

mills out of the universities—I understand there are 
about 40,000 students in the University of California 
this year—and then they weep over the decadence of 
the ‘humanities’, The humanities came out of cloisters 
and solitude. That’s where they will continue to come 
from, and when I point out that they have no particular 
cash value at this writing, I don’t want any one to think 
that I underrate their importance. 

As a matter of fact, most of the great humanists didn’t 
come out of the colleges anyhow. What I want to say 
is that alumni and coaches and managers who take boys 
who are impervious to real culture, and discipline and 
drive and herd them and finally plant them on the road to 
material success are doing more for them than the pro- 
fessors who are giving them a bogus culture—bogus 
because it doesn’t deal with life as it is.” 


THE FOOTBALL SYSTEM AND THE STUDENT 


OOTBALL as system reaches into undergraduate 

politics, because it can offer jobs. Managers and 
rats and ushers can be paid in part by cash, in part 
they must be paid in honor, which means political posi- 
tions. 

Wherever the system is powerful, the thoughtful stud- 
ent is an intruder and had better stay away. As much 
as they will let him. And since, under the system, every- 
one is getting what he wants, it is not useful to reform. 

As football uplifter, he will surely be misunderstood, 
and lose the friendship of those football players who are 
also gentlemen. 


*Series of articles in daily papers last August. Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. 
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The Daily Northwestern last year announced in behalf 
of a great many students with regard to football as a com- 
mercial system, “We Are Tired.” Eventually more will 
be tired and that will be enough. Meanwhile, to work with 
that one professor! 


THE FOOTBALL SYSTEM AND FOOTBALL 


6¢ A MENACE TO FOOTBALL”—that is a good title in 

the Harvard Crimson over an editorial deploring 
plans for still further extension of the football system. 
The athletic committee of the Philadelphia sesquicenten- 
nial celebration proposes a tournament in 1926 between 
the four leading teams of the country, before 120,000 
spectators; and the proposal is endorsed by Knute Rockne, 
Alonzo Stagg, and Andy Smith. 

“In becoming the greatest spectacle in American life, 
football has concerned itself too much with the interest 
of the spectators. Colossal stadiums have been built, roto- 
gravure sections filled. ... The Big Three constituted the 
cradle of intercollegiate football. If, in this emergency, 
they choose, in the interests of the colleges themselves, 
to lead the way back to sanity, they may save the future 
of intercollegiate football in America.” 


LETTERS 


COLLEGE HUMOR 


Sirs: In reply to an article in The New Student issued 
May 23, 1925, I would like to submit an opinion or two. 
Miss Virginia Westfall of the University of Washington 
wrote an article wherein she made some fine points, but 
a little too dogmatically set them forth. Some of her 
statements were also true, but those for which she had 
no grounds were stated in a manner that was all too 
cock-sure. 


So Miss Westfall would like to take away from college 
students all humor in order that the plays of Andreyev 
and Shakespeare may be appreciated on the campus of 
the University of Washington!!! It seems nothing short 
of stupidity to think that because one takes the jokes out 
of life, He Who Gets Slapped will be understood. Might 
I also add that any college student who finds himself 
unable to comprehend this lovely piece of Andreyev, or 
who discovers that Shakespeare is a wee bit beyond him, 
had better seriously ponder on the problem of how he 
got into college, and just how he will manage to stay. 
A sense of humor never hurt anyone. In these times, 
it is every man’s saving grace; those who find themselves 
without this necessity are in a dreadful predicament and 
should try an immediate remedy if possible. 


All colleges and universities do not experience the same 
troubles that Washington does. Mills College annually 
presents one of Shakespeare’s plays. It is every student’s 
privilege to try out for this play. The Sophomore play 
comes during the spring semester, and such a play as 
Deirdre of the Sorrows by Synge is the choice of the 
class. The annual Junior-Senior play is another event. 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion was chosen last year 
while the class of ’24 chose The Sunken Bell by Haupt- 
mann. Are these plays that would indicate that humor 
is getting the best of us? We all enjoy these. plays too. 
Yet we don’t sniff at a fine production of Granville 
Barker’s and Lawrence Hausman’s Prunella which was 
so admirably given last year. We still find that we are 
capable of getting more than one good laugh out of The 
Best People and as this play is not presented on the cam- 
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pus, one hies oneself across the Bay in order to see and 
laugh. 

I fear that the majority of students that I know, Miss 
Westfall, would seriously object to your system of tyran- 
nizing over the sense of humor, and your motion for a 
course in Anti-Gladness and Gloom would be lost. I would 
advocate for the benefit of the poor student who enters 
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college without a sense of humor—a course entitled “How 
to Laugh at the Proper Time, With Others, and AT 
YOURSELF.” It might be well to admit those of the 
business world who are wise enough to see that they are 
sadly lacking in this respect. 
VIRGINIA ABRAHAM, 
Mills College, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL: ™M. Bolinszky and Mr. Push; “ISS.” 


(Continued from page 6) 


Philopippian and is content. And yet, the change, as we 
have said, is here. Thousands of American students 
caused the sides of transatlantic steamers to bulge last 
summer on their way to Europe. The number of ways of 
getting there is grand. Of the general increase of interest 
in affairs international, nothing need be said. The point is 
that this interest has become personal. We want to go and 
see and hear and taste. 


And that is what organizations like the Confederation 
are for. 


(Address inquiries regarding M. Bolinszky to the 
Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York). 


STUDENT EUROPE REBUILT 


ONGRATULATIONS are extended by The New 
CC siden to the International Student Service (form- 

erly European Student Relief) on the appearance of 
its booklet, The Rebuilding of Europe, The Student Chap- 
ter in Post-War Reconstruction.* If there is any group 
that can now look back with satisfaction, it is the group 
that in the United States is known through the Student 
Friendship Fund. 


Two million dollars were gathered by the sweat of their 
brows, from the U. S., from England, Holland and the 
other healthy countries, and poured into the salvation of 
the university life and plant from the wreck of Central 
Europe and Russia. 


That was the least part of the work. European Student 
Relief assisted in an economic revolution. University life 
in countries like Germany was not the life of the people; 
it was of the greatest danger to the people. Work to the 
German student was a dishonor. Small wonder, then, 
that to the Prussian official graduated from the univer- 
sity, the name of the German Michael was Scheissdreck. 
On the contrary in Germany there now is the most co- 
operative, almost socialistic, organization between students 
and industry that exists anywhere except perhaps in 
China. In comparison, the United States dwells in the 
1800’s. And that has come because the European Student 
Relief insisted that it would not give charity, it would 
give assistance only to those helping themselves. 


German students have sent to America a Message tell- 
ink what happened. The Deutsche Studentenschaft was 
organized in 1919, a national student union of all German 
students which now is recognized and given powers by 
law. It appointed a committee on Economic Help; this 
committee soon became a co-operative organization with 
members from big industry, from socialistic trade unions, 
from the student body. It was the only place where German 
industrialists and union leaders met in harmony. Last 
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summer despite a shortage of work, 35,000 students were 
arranged for by unions and employers; in 1923, 638,000 
of the 90,000 students worked. 

There was, moreover, a social and an educational revo- 
lution. The breakdown of caste has made for sounder 
educational values, more realistic academic work. The 
situation is even better than in America. Here the student 
who works throughout the summer gets his job through 
an individual employment agency, and he may work as 
strike-breaker if so he wishes, learning nothing else 
than how to be a snob. There, the most careful plans 
must be drawn on nation-wide scale with the workers 
taken in confidence before student work can even be at- 
tempted. 

There has also been growing through the European 
Student Relief, now the International Student Service, a 
revolution in national attitudes, such as has just taken 
fruit in the conference of the statesmen at Locarno. The 
concept of the United States of Europe took tremendous 
effort; imagine that once the studens of Hungary had to 
ask for assurance that they would not be arrested by the 
police if they attended a conference in Czechoslovakia! 
But there the concept is, and it will stay. 

The appearance of the booklet marks the end of a 
period. Economic relief of Europe is no longer the main 
need, 


° ° . e 


NE small apprehension hovers about as we read the 

book on Europe’s Reconstruction under the imprint of 
the Association Press. There have been hints that Euro- 
pean Christianity is still all right, but not the “European 
Church”; and that the forces which have so succeeded in 
rehabilitating university work might also help the Euro- 
peans in a moral and religious way. Beware! American 
religion is an optimistic and helpful but a shallow thing, 
and Europeans may turn out like the Chinese to possess 
an older, deeper and more useful kind of thought for 
themselves than we are able to discern. 
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AARON BURR 
And the Virtue of History 


(4 Dialogue) 


By WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


In a current periodical there is an article on a 
highly esteemed and patriotic American statesman, 
recently died, asking whether after all he was a 
“Patriot or Traitor’? 

What History Professor ever asked about Aaron 
Burr whether after all he was a traitor or a patriot? 


—Hd, 


As in writing of some men it should be a pageant 
of wild beasts, so in writing, or better, speaking 
of Aaron Burr one could not begin better than by 
saying, “there is nothing on earth divine beside 
humanity.” 


And more especially the female part of it. 


He was admired by women; yet, even his most 
violent detractors acknowledge him a great sol- 
dier; he had men’s admiration also. 


If distrust, jealousy and hatred can be called so, yes. 


A secret admiration appears often under those 
names. But you speak there of other things than 
military reputation. I say in matters of war he 
was widely acknowledged a leader. 


A pity then he did not stick to soldiering and not 
enter politics. 


That’s the question. 

I think not. On that his critics are to a man agreed. 
Then just there one should look closest. 

Not so. 


Indeed it is so, for if there is agreement on one 
point in history be sure there’s interest there to 
have it so and that’s not truth. 


In governments, at least, I shall agree with you, 
nothing is divine. 


But history follows governments and never men. 
It portrays us in generic patterns, like effigies 
or the carvings on sarcophagi, which say noth- 
ing save, of such and such a man, that he is dead. 
That’s history. It is concerned only with the one 
thing: to say everything is dead. Then it fixes 
up the effigy: there that’s finished. Not at all. 
History must stay open, it is all humanity. Are 
lives to be twisted forcibly about events, the mere 
accidents of geography and climate? 


It is an obscenity which few escape—save at the 
hands of the stylist, literature, in which alone hu- 
manity is protected against tyrannous designs. 


But how small is the sum of good writing against 
the mass of poisonous stuff that finds its way 
into the history boogs; for the dead can be stifled 
like the living. 


That’s metaphysical. 


Never. That of the dead which exists in our im- 
aginations has as much fact as have we ourselves. 
The promise that serves to fix us fixes also that 
part of them which we remember. 


If history could be that which annihilated all mem- 
ory of past things from our minds it would be a 
useful tyranny. 


But since it lives in us practically day by day we 
should fear it. But if it is, as it may be, a tyr- 
anny over the souls of the dead—and so the im- 
aginations of the living—where lies our greatest 
well of inspiration, our greatest hope of freedom 
(since the future is totally blank, if not black) 
we should guard it doubly from the interlopers. 


You mean, tradition. Yes, nothing there is meta- 
physical. It is the better part of all of us. 


It is the fountain! But men, never content in the 
malice with which they surround each living 
moment, must extend their illwill backward, jeal- 
ous even of a freedom in the past, to maim and to 
destroy there too. Better to be a Mexican and 
take food to the graves on feast days. 


When a man dies what can remain to us, even from 
the best records, save a few facts—and a mass of 
prejudice since he, though he were the greatest man 
in the world, was only one among the others of his 
time. 


History that should be a left hand to us, as of a 
violinist; we bind it up with prejudice, warping 
it to suit our fears as Chinese women do their 
feet. 


What can we do? Facts??? but what is the truth? 


We can begin by saying: No opinion can be trust- 
ed, even the facts may be nothing but a printer’s 
error; but if a verdict be unanimous it is sure to 
be a wrong one, a crude rush of the herd which 
has carried its object before it like a helpless con- 
doning image. If we cannot make a man live 
again when he is gone, it is boorish to imprison 
him dead within some narrow definition, when, 
were he in his shoes before us, we could not do it. 
It’s lies, such history, and dangerous. Just there 
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may lie our one hope for the future, beneath that 
stone of prejudice. Perhaps Burr— 


A prophet? 


Perhaps Burr carried into politics an element of 
democratic government, even a major element, 
those times were slighting, no matter what, an 
element so powerful and so rare that he was 
hated for it, feared—and loved. 


“A dangerous man, one who ought not to be trusted 
with the reins of government,” said Hamilton. 


How dangerous, and to whom? To usurpers? Why 
did the Senate weep so uncontrolledly at his fare- 
well address? Perhaps he had somebody’s num- 
ber. The hateful deed he spoke of had been done 
already and in their subtler apprehensions they 
wept a vital loss. 


“As to Burr,” it says, “these things are admitted 
and indeed cannot be denied, that he is a man of 
extreme and irregular ambition.” 


He wanted to be President, an ambition both ex- 
treme and—to his enemies—irregular. 


“_that he is selfish to a degree which excludes all 
social affection and that he is decidedly profligate.” 


Hamilton again. But the man is a balloon of 
malice. What has this slatternly talk to do with 
Burr’s ability in matters of public trust? It is 
an attempt to maim the man by loose talk of his 
traits and private life where his reputation can- 
not be attacked by pat facts marshalled in the 


open. 
Not his ability but his reliability is questioned. 
But where are the facts? 
His enterprise in Mexico. 


Not yet. That one thorn on which they did im- 
pale him was a later growth. It did not come un- 
til the end of years of vicious enmity by Hamilton 
and might well be called a deed of desperation. 


It proved the soundness of their logic. 


They hounded him to it to prove their logic. So 
for the rest of the denunciation: Burr, seldom 
talkative in public (a rare point in a politician 
and one dangerous to an opponent) but a mar- 
velous listener (most disquieting) becomes, out of 
malice, “selfish to a degree that excludes all so- 
cial affection,”—but the accusation falls apart 
itself in the last of it, that Burr was profligate— 
which hardly goes with one devoid of all social 
affection. In fact the last is a pure lie, proven 
fifty times over by the man’s life. Incurably gen- 
erous he was dearly loved by his friends. No. 
It is all loose talk. Or rather talk well aimed 
to do a damage. They feared him. Or he was 
out of their control; out of their understanding 


most likely. 


“A brilliant lawyer, ranked by nearly all men of his 
time,” it says, “only. second to their favorite, his 
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friends placed him at the head. Calm, a persuasive 
speaker with an unusual power of condensation, he 
never spoke long, but swiftly to the point. He knew 
no fatigue. As long as an enterprise appeared not 
impossible he was never discouraged but his insu- 
perable fortitude accomplished what others con- 
ceived utterly impracticable.” 


Is this a man to be thrown lightly into the dis- 
card? It looks mightily as if there were something 
there a government might conserve. 


“A great man in little things while he is really 
small in great ones.” 


That’s Jeffersonian rhetoric: a well turned 
phrase, but what does it mean? It means that in 
the things Burr set his hand to they found him 
great—he had no chance for more, they would not 
give him way. Would he be Governor of New 
York? No. Would he be Ambassador in Paris? 
No, though the committee three times unani- 
mously recommended his appointment. Would he 
be Brigadier General when in 1798 the war with 
France threatened? Again, no. No, no; they were 
envious of this courteous, wellbred, able, silent 
man whom no enemy could down and so they 
sought to do away with him by any means. We 
should suspect the motives of those who malign 
him. 


Did they or did they not speak the truth of a re- 
lentless enemy to law and order? 


They malign him, I assert, because of something 
strange in his composition, a weighty element— 
that in democracies is often called an enemy to 
law and order. 


They suspected him. 
Of what? They never can quite say. They say, 
this man must not be trusted. That is all. And 
that is ALL. So “history” has recorded him a 
blackguard. 


And that women loved him. 


Royally, yes; especially his daughter, his Theo- 
dosia. But that’s a sop, a trick of history. 


Wait. Here’s splendid reading. “I contemplate 
you,” she says, “with such a mixture of humility, 
admiration, reverence, love, and pride that very 
little superstition would be necessary to make me 
worship you as a superior:being.” 


By all that is divine on earth, by children, wom- 
en, soldiers he was loved. 


An infatuated woman. 


And by half the population to boot, since so they 
voted. There was something there, an element— 
hated and loved; suppressed; resurgent. What 
will history reveal? Little, count upon it, save 
through violent means: an egg, you must smash 
it to have it. 


The shell only you will break. 
The rigid part. 
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